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The primary focus of the study is an instrument 
'(.developed in 'the public sch'ool settipgL entitled; "Prof ^^s^ional 
Teaching ''CoTiipetenciesr " which clusters interrelated planning and 
implementation' competencies around jL^stru^tional roles of the 
teachjer. The qonceptr ""Stages »af Mastery^" is used as the evaluation 
method* The study summarizes data related t'o the development of the » 
instrument, problems with implementation, and its "effectiveness as a 
strategy Cor developing teaching competencies in two graduate 
interns^iip^progr^ms. The* in*sttumeht has 'been adapted for use in 
professional' staff development by' four Pi tts,burgh--area school' 
districts. (Author)- ' • 
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Jn mid-1973 the idea of "teaching compet'onciei" as a wax to art;iculatc ^ • 
what teacher's do w^s remote .to many educators in Pennsylvania. The" State Depart- 
ment of .Education was encouraging its ti3acher-pre]j"aring institutions .Ho initiate . 
behavioral competency- stJdie? -as the first step toward .Competenc/ Based Teacher 
EducatioiV,9nd although there was nv^ch activity, especial ly-cluring' June,, 1973, . , 
at the s'tate* level, the residue had not yet settled into the' programs of univer-' 
sities,- colleges and public schools.^ Also during the month of June a st^air. ^ 
group of publi^c school and university -personnel were struggling with competency 
statements in Bethel" Park, , Pa. "but .not necessarily because the State Department 
wished it so. Reasons fo'r the effort "will bes described below. This^^ study will 
attempt to examine the results of ~-hat effort, which- included the developnfent of . 
an instrument entitled, "Professional 'Teaching Competencies;" intended as a 
strategy for program invplementation in. the Graduate Internship Program dukng 
.tlw. Bethel Park'-University of Pitt sbutgl^ d97 3 .Summer Session. In September of ^ 
■"that year the document was adopted for another intern program, th'e Teacher Co/ps 

Middle 'scho-ofProgra;? (Pittsburgh PubUc Schools - University of Pittsburgh) -for . 

• . . ' ' » ■ . ' 

use by their interns and team leacer.s. • ^ , 

' The .purpose of the study is to determine the effectiveness aod limitation 
^of Vhe-Professi-onal Teaching' Competencies document as'a strategy, for developing • 
^ teaching competences. " The strategy ine-ludes fou^:" abj ectives whiuh reflect crit- 
ical elements of both programs,. 1) mutual collaboration and dialogue ^mqng parti- 
ciglnts, 2) spocifVcation of common teaching behaviors which providcs^the*le«rncr 
^ with respons'Lfcility for manSgin/ resources , 3) 9 copceptaal' .frc^h^cwork './or. prganiz 
ina behaviors, a.nd 4) a dovelopmentaf at'ti^tude^ toward growth and -assfcssriient -by, ' 



all participants.' Conclnsious concerning the effectiveness of the Professional 
Teachin^^ Coaipetcncics as a strategy will bo dransYi .b.y comparing outcomes of the 

• ■ o 

objectives *as they emerged in the tw(? different intern programs . The data col- 
lected included: response^ on the Pfofessional Teaching Oompeten'cies document; 
extensive interv.iews with participants; products' of intern folders which rcf lect- 
ed*inter» development, such ^as les'son plan?', tests ,^ materials ; summaries of 
•classroom observation; and supervisory conferences as well 'a^ program evaluation 
data. No attemnt will, be made *to present^h^ above data systematical ly% but ^ 
rather fo descriptively summarize and" answer the 'critical questions of each objec 

' \' • " . • '• " ■ , : 

tive.^ 1 ' - " ' 

The four obj-ectives included in the strategy and the critical questions con- 

cernitig the' outcomes are stated ^s- follows: • 
Objective One : ^ • . . ■ 

Participants will develop and implement (in a C9ll^borative process) a 
document wtiich includes commonly-agreed upon, obseryable^teaching be- ^ 
' ' ^'i^viors for all interns irregardless of content areas. 

' ' :RITICAL'QUESTrOX: TO KIUT EXTLNT DID PARTIGJRANTS COLLABORATE IN ' 
*/• . 'ORD-ER-TO DEVELOP- AN-D IMPLEMENT THE DOCUMENT? I ' / 

db'j ective. Two : _ 

* Participants will implement a .process- which encourages interns /to assume 
responsibility for managing the resoui^ces of the program in order tq 
develop their competency. The Professional Teaching Competencies wdll 
''^ - Vgr:. provided as guidelines for, the process. Assessment responses will be 
N - ufcd primarily as'profile data" indicating the emerging development of 
, "fhe intjern.-'* Therefore emphasis cannot be placed on the/ responses the 
instrument as a cfitect final evaluation far purposes of ^grading. 

. Critical quxsti-on'S: now did interns -assume rhsponsibility for managing 

TifEIR OU'N kUARXIXG? WAS Tllli' IXSTRUMliXT PliRCl-ilVED BY THE PARTICl PA\TS 
"* . FRimRfLY ;\S PROFILC Da\Va R-VHiER 'rMAN A DIRECT EVALUATIVE PROCESS FOR ^ 

. • 'ghadds? ■ ■ " ' . < 

,Objeatt\^e Three: , , . . 

Participants will organize and clust-cr behaviors so that they relate to 
- one anotlicr Uy' conceptualizing and practicing instructional roles which 



are easily understood, and manageable \y all participants. 

CRITICAL QUESTION: IS 'INSTRUCTIONAL l\oLr:" A'VIABLIi CONSTRUCT FOR 
ORGANIZING BLHAViORS SO TIJAT Till: PARTICIPANTS CAN UNDIiRSTAND /VND . 
' ' OBSLiU'.II/lIlIi RhsULFS, . ^ 

Obj active Tour : ^ • , ^ ' ^ 

Participants will, conceptualize a developmental set which ^ug^^ests that 
interns are at various levels of mastery of stated^ teaching skills by 
using a mastery %odel for assessment of competpncies based on the concept 
"Stages of >LHStery" "(^included in -research by Dilrs). 

CRITICAL QUIiSTlON: WERE THE PARTICIPANTS ABLE TO INTERNALIZE THE DEVELOP-* 
MENTAL CONCEPT BY USING THE STAGES^ OF MASTERY AS THr:Y WERE INTENDED? 

■ ft 
Desc ription of tlie MAT ^Summer Program ' ^ 

The Bethel Park-University of Pittsburgh Summer Session served as a con- 
centrated equivalent of student teaching for approximately thirty MAT interns 
in secondary education. . ^ 

Each new intern candidate spert six' weeks at BetJiel Park High School (near 
Pittsburgh) between late June and early August. Normally there werejabout 500 
public school pupils in. attendance . .Interns were paired off, by: subject matter 
fie^ld, and assigned./to^a master teacher, typically a Bethel Park faculty member. 
The master teacher ^acted a^ a resource and guide throughout the summer, releas- 
''ing'the interns to take fall responsibility of tke pupils as soon as possible, 
for four hours of teaching each da/. Supervision. of classroom instruction was 
provided by Pitt faculty and additional help was given by graduate (primarily 
doctoral) students in the Department of Curriculum and Supervision (Cr,S3 at the ^ 
University/ Instruction in Supervision was held on site for ef,S students during 
the summer session. Interns received 8 credits for the summer experience. In- 
terns who were considered unready to proceed to "the public school classroom- were 
given grades that did not penalise them academically, but required /that they do 
additioma%'ork before thdy'were released to full-time teaching. . In past summers 
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at' least three interns each year had been placed in this holding- category, 
pending evidence that they were prepared to take fuM responsibility of a 

classroom.^ • . ; 

Prior to 1975 interns took Special and General Methods seminars on^the 
Bethel site each afternoon. Special Methods instr?ictors were Pitt faculty ^in 
the content areas of secondary education*; ' 

Redesigning the Program 
In the summer of '73 the Internship Program, as many others, experienced 
'a severe cutback in budget. Money was not available for Pitt .faculty in the 
content areas'to condiw^t the SpeciaP Methods seminars. Thus the coordinators • 
were forcpd to consider staf^ potential that year in light of the restriction. 
There* were 12 master teachers (all veterans of prelious summer sessions, paid * 
by the school district and ski'llful with new interns), 11 Curriculum and Super- 
vision graduate students (professionals from other school districts in the area, 
using the session as a practicum 4 credit experience) , .2 university faculty mem- 
bers (the Director,' new to the program, and the C5S-Secondary Education Instruc- 
tional Coordinator, -a veteran of past summers' and author of this study), ai\{i, 
Approximately 400 high school sJtud.ents of various shapes . There was consider- 
able expertise available to the iiterns but .there had to be a way to bring them, 
together. The following structure was designed Jo replace the traditional 
Special Methods- seminars and the description was given to all participants: 
Special Methods Competency Development Experience - 3 credits 

Ln. the past Special Methods seminars were held at Rethel Park 
•during "the summer session in order to contribute' to the' development ; . 
• 'of the teaching competencies of the interns in' their subject matter ; 
' ' V field. This summer the Pitt-Bethel Park staff will initiate a com- ^ 
pctency deve'lopment special methods experience^(5 credits) instead ^ 
of the traditional seminars, in-order to estj^lish a structure to hojp 
intcrn^s in ^ more individual iied-way by encouraging them" to assume rib- 
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sponsirbilities for managing their owTi learning.^ The program, wi-ll 
provide a list of competencies, "The Professional Teaching Compe.ten- 
''cies" document as guidelines for all particip%nt^. The experience 
. . reflects two majpr components which include resources for the interr\ 
to manage: ,1) Planning ^and evaluation sessions conducted by master 
'teachers and/ 2) instructional feedback provided by Curricul^um and 
Supervision persons during classroom observation and 'conferences. 

Planning Sessions with Master Teachers ^ ' . ^ 

Master teachers aqd interns will conduct Planning Sessions during ' 
'regularly scheduled time periods in- the afternoon. Written products of 
these sessions (lesson plans, quizzes, tests, materials, etc.) will be' 
kept in an individual intern folder in the main office so that a record 
of each intern's progress may be assessed from time to time. There are 
- ^sections o#f thp. Professional Teaching , Competencies docunent which include 
* planning and evaluation skills. It i-s hoped that the'products of the 
Planning Sessions will demonstrate the intern's ability to demonstrate 
these skills, ' . * ^ ^ • 

Ii^tructional Feedback by CSS Supervisors ^ | 

Initiall); C§S pey^ns kill be assigned to interns 'for their use. 
Intern-supervisor relationships are flexible and can be changed as the 
• needs of the interns are -identified . Supervisoirs- will observe in class- 
es, collect information-fo^.-the interns and provide feedback concerning 
' the instructional pracess»^The goal of supervision eventually is to 

help the intern manage the supervisor, s,et his/her goals and move toward^ 
self-supervision and self-evaluation (Area 5 of the Professional Teaching 
, .Competencies). Supervisors will write summaries of their observation ^ 
ana conferences with the interns, share the information and decide to- 
gether whether the informaUon will be included ifi the intern's folder.^ 

Evaluation of the Development of Competencies 



One advantage of a program such as this is that the intern's^ skill 
and Abilities are viewed as developmeRtal and individually unique by all' 
concerned. This is the basis for the evaluation responses.,. An honest ' 
assessment of what the intern can 'and cannot do in si.vweeks is important 
* In order to. facilitate this, ^the^ intern is asked to tKink about evidences 
of growth and- development ^to'be included in his/her folder and to Check 
the. foTder' periodically to*see thSt itr is up to date. ^ ;= 
♦ • / , ' . 

The folders will include plans, tests, materials, supervisory sum- 
maries and profile data from the Professional T-caching Competencies which 
will bfe filled out by all members of the^program. These are' considered 
in. total as data for evaluation of tire -"intern's ^developmental patterns. 
After, all recommendations from Intends , master teachers and supervisors 

"are 'in,.\he final' analysis Ibf^dHrar-aTrd-evalu ation will b e don ^-by^-the- 

""Dirpctor of the program- and the Instructional Coordinator. - ^ ' 



.The Bethel Park-Pitt HAT Program had reached its thirteenth summer, pro- 
gressing in that time from a dive.r^ent, coi^tent -centered experience to a' compe- 
^tency-4-eferenced one with major emphasis on con\mon goals, shared resources,' ' 
and participation. All participants came together during the first week to 
generate competencies central to the program and to. develop an instrument and 
a proc^ess u-hich would serve to operationalize. the talents of the part-:jcip^nts' 
most of them not knowing that this would be the last summer of the s6on- defunct 
program. ♦ 

Thus the Professional Teaching. Competencies document. was conceived: 



* PROFESSIONAL TEACHING 



Designed for use in 
Jntejnship Program- 
Session'. 



Name. of Intern 
')ate ? 



Signed-' 
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' . c INTRODUCTION , ■ ^ 

The fallowing peaching compctencies^^vere geneT:ated by the university staff 

• ^ • - . fl 

and the ^naster teachers ofthe^ Graduate, Interbship Program for use during, the 

Bethel Park-Pitt Suinraer Session,- 1973. "it i's hoped that the/ interns* and »taff 

members will begin to refine them, add, to them and generate new areas of com- 

petency. Included also is a recommendation for" a master/ protest of evaluation 

using thG "Stages of Mastery^* code as a product ive way to assess individual com- 

• r 

petencies . . ^ ^ ■ " • . ^ ^ 

• <■ *• * 

The ^ompe^fencies are organized and clustered, in six areas, ref lecti*ng ^in- 

structional roles, SQme of which are familiar from past summer experiences and 

some new roles, not easily practiced in six weeks / ^ Although it is simplistic 

to suggest that the complexities of the teaching-learning phenomena can be re-, . 

ducei to* six roles, these are used primarily as. an organizing way to show that 

skills such as planning; iViplemepting and e\^aluating are i-nterrejated for partic 

ular purposes. Hopefu.lly interns a4id stafjP Kill identify other roles and compe- 

tencies based .on purpose of instruction an^ student needs. ^ 

This document should be viewed as a vehicle for identifyipg and developing 

specific teaching skills, as well as for communicating with staff about the 



nature of the growth. T^he interns are resjponsible for managing, the resources 
of the program .in. o.rder to develop their own unique teaching styles, using the . 
competencies as "a. set of guidelines not a formula, Th^ere are no required ^number 
'oT competencies wliich must be met at ^11 qost. The only requirement is that 
we all devel 01^ humane and sensitive relationships with one another as we proceed, 
1;hrough .an ex9it^g program.* ^ ' " " , . 

Dr, Noreen Garman 
; Instructional Coordinator and , 

Assistan.t Professor 
University of 'Pittsburgh 




A "MASTP.RY" SYSTBl OF rA^M.UATION 



^ The results of the assessment in this <iocument arc to help the . intera^determine a 

profile of his or her »develoi^iTicnt Df the teaching competencies within a given pe^yiod of 

time artd to pLln for, future pi*actice. Response^ will be recorded using tlie "Stages of 

Mastery** code below as the method of determining the intern's growth at*^ particular 

date. ^ Evaluation will be done by all members of the l^rogranv: interns, master teachers, 

CfiS supervisors, and others who hav,e served as resources to the' int'erns. The result^ 

will be shared and discussed* in evaluation conferences throughout the summbr. Tlie^in- 

tern's own evaluation of the Stages of Mastery is the mOst significant. £ach evaluator 

may choose to respond to only those competencies which have bpen observed. Spaces may 

be left blank for those competencies not observed . (Miich simply means that the eValu- 

, » «* 

atpr has no ^knowledge of the skill or has not observed it-7it does hot mean that the ^ 

J competency has not been developed by the intern.) Since the program represents 'a brjief 

^ ' 1 
period of time, it is unlikely th/it a ne\< tSacher will develop a ftreat manv skills re- 

fleeting level ^4 and 5 Mastery. Tlie broad list of competencies is a way of*^ introducing 

some skills which interns may wish to develop further as they proceed 'througli their 

caraors . .. , / * ' 

, ^ CODK--STAGES Oj^ MASTERY " ; 

^ ! 

0. Kon-readiness * indicates that an intern is not yet ready to ^consider the developmen 
of a particular competency. The intern may not have the pre-reqaisite skills or con 
cepts to begin, there may 4^e an attitude of anxiety blocking th|e readiness or there 

; may not be time in the program to consider, the development. 

1. Readiness - indicates previously learned or pre-requisite skills and/or concejllts . 
This inip^lies that the intern- may .have the conceptual knowledge jiecessary for develcTp 
ment, anjd perhap's knowledge of the skill itself (as bbseryed Or descril^ed) but has 
not been able to put t;lie components together. , * "J 

2- . Develop ment - indicates development of ^concept and/or skills being introduced. The 
intern has been able'to combine f;nowl edge and pertprmance. Tlie performance may— be 
fragmented, but. some evidence is observable. 

'3. Practi ce - indicates perforriance of skill prior, to mastery. The intern has been abl 
, to perform the skM II , but he/she and the, staff may determine that practice should . 
continue before demonstration level is achieved. • / 

4. Demonstratio n - indicates performance of bfiUovior at established criterion. The int 
is able to'^danonstratc mastexy based on criteria 'established jointly by the intern a 
the staff. Th^^ may differ with various relationships as well as different competeh 

O S. Maintenance ^ indicates performarico of behavior beyond the estaljlished criterionj 
ERs£C sistent maintenance of skill afteY it ho£^eei| learned,' - 'I ' 
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PROl-nSSIONAL mCHlN'G COMPI-TIiN'C ins- -Area 1 



The following coripcttncics reflect the role of teacher as bt;ing' directly 
responsible 'for content and information prescvntcd to students. .The teadver is 
primarily the impartcr of information in som'c foi^iii. 



Use appropriate incdia as intcgrafed part of classroom ^instruc- 



A, 
5. 



Sequence inforinatiQn'--ratc, scmicncc, scdpc- 



I 



Evaluate wha^t student? have .learned in order^f(5r students as, 
well as the teacher to know ^vhat thcy/havc Icafncd .from the 
material durinii the session. ^ * . § 



Give .tests and help stuckJnts 'to evaluate results,- (infopiner- 
ical , graphic or verb al f orm> . * . ^ j " / 




PLANNING COMPnTHNtlES: As a result of planning, the teacher will:* 

. , ' ' Date: 


LEVEL OP MASTE 


! 

1 . 


• * 




1. • Sell cot appropriate materials. 


1 

i 


' i '■ 


• Organi::c .for sequencing of materials which includes 'an . ifitro- j* 
2\ duct ion, development atid^^nclus ion. ^ * I ^ 


.- 


1 


3.' Select appropriate media for intended results. . . * • * 




i 


1 -f 

i 

f 
I 


^ • i ' 

- ^' 

4. State content obiectives. * ' . - , , 1 


— * 




- ■ "1 

.* • . ' i 

5. Demonstrate an awarencss^of time limitatjon m the classroom, ' 




i -7 1 

i 1 • 


\ ^ , • . 
6. Design appropriate curricular tests. - ' . *' \^ 








Hvaluatc' w^hat /students , have l(»arned as a result of inforfna- , 
7. tion givjciK. ^ .-- . - . 






i 

1 




IMPLEMENTATION COMPETKNCinS: During' implementation teacher will:' 


1 1 1 


Intrpduec lesson comniunicatin? to students why they are Ix^arn- * i 
1. insi the inFormat'ioh \prescnted . * * ' ' . ' . ' * m * 


Impart information verbally ii a well-organized jnanber using^ ^ ^ j * 
2. handoMts w-iicii appropriate. ' ' ' ! 



* • - f ■ • • f 

Assi gn and monito r students* rt?adi ne' of appropriate material 
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PROFHSSIOXAL TrACIlINn ( k)SlPI:tl:XGIl]S--l\r6'a- ^2'^ - • : 



-iC' . fi^^, comi)otcnci_os reflect teacIVcrrdi'rected instruction., concerned 

_..-.:both Kith content and at udent .progressing of content., Tbe -tVacher directs the • 

•ps6cess of learning- of the j?.roup and, 'gcncnillyj "all -participari^s are' focused 
. / oil t-he same content?- .TJie; role suggests the. teacher as-' director of lea'rnina 
.activities;' >• - ^ 1 • ... _ . " ."'^ , 



.... ^ - — ^ . --> -V : ■ » • ^ ' .-r-n^. ... 

PANNING CQ>lPEl^KtoS: As, a result .ot .planning/^ihb' t^achtf^^^ 

, ' - ' • ^ , ' *r ' ' Date : 



LEVKL.OF MASJCF 



I 



• ■ 1. 


Recognize u\ sj^iTc^nb^Qmcno logical fashion* the comple:^*mix of' ^ , 

.the e>fperience to be .planned for (nuubpr of, students-, content, ! ' 

t^me,. place, values, eaos* ..cultures, etc). ' 1 , 


! 
1 

> 


* 

•.2. 


formulate ouestionrand anticipate student 'responses 'from theirs'' 


1 


1 


> 


Recogpi;e cogni-tive level questions andSselect appropHaJ^ 
presentation. (Determine when they*can lTe"ajfe\vep^§d VerbaMv ' 
and when thev need to be written). ' ^' ' ^. • 


■ \ ' : i 


4.. 


• \ ♦ X ^ -I. ^ 

•Translate content into cla-ssroom acti'vities*>- ^ J'"^ 


f- 


: 


S. , 


' , . > r^' ^ ' '^^^ ' 

'^lan clear directions for all: activities. 


! ! ■ 




'tdentify arid 'design 'Vfeious evaluation stra,te<^ies . 


— ^ ... 1 . , 


. • ' ■ 


' • . ;' 






N ■ . — ; ; — ■ 

' . •'■ByLEMENTATION COMPETENQIES: During implementation, teacher Vil 1 : | 1 
. ' > ' • • ' . 1 *■ ! i 




■ ■ »/ , 

1. 


•introduce the lessgn indicating what, is expected and how it will 
ioe evaluated. ^ ' . ~ ^ ' 








•C r 

Ask ClfearV.weM focused questions and listen' for appropriate ans^ 
wer^. ; . . ^ t ' . • ' 

~~ TTT* --^ % , 1 


All 


t 

i 


3. 


Facilitate student -ideas during di.squs^ion/ 


■ . J 

1 ' ! 


K 




Give clear directions an\i implem^jit student activities, such as 
board work, rcrie play, 'work bookcS, etc. > 


-i i' ■ 1 




• -5. 


Use student products as part -of classroom activities or dis- 
cussioa. ' ' . ' . ^ 7 r . ^ 


I- 14 


/ 


6. . 


Discriminatb the use of 're-inforcement . f ^ 


1 ifi 




" . 7. 


Implement various evaluation st'rategics interpreting results to* 
students. ' . , 


1 ' . < 
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i^ROFHSS'IONAL TEACHING c6MPET!:?«:rr:S'--Arca 3 



The following .QompGtenciQ^' reflect student-centered, instruction'. The. 
content 'may 3e the same'.or different for each studo^^t , however, \he process 
o£ learning, is/managed individually or in sinall groups hy the teacher *s^ plan- 
ning Qnd implementing of learning tasks dc^scribed to students in student 
terns'. The role, suggests 't<yacher as -designer and'maiTager of* learning tasks. 



PLANNING COMPETENCIES: ,.As"a result of planning, the teacher wil 1 : | LEVEL O'F MSTEF 



Date: r\ 



'IVrite lesson plans* which include, obj ectives, pr'bceduKes , and 
evaluation 'in student terms. ' - • ■ ^ ^ 



2. Asaess inaivi^ial student needs usjn^ all avajlabl^e information.! 



> Select .(jtvnd .iri^k^l^ig reaci<) appfopri<ate iiiaterial^ and methods 



for. ♦indiV^iduarx^tiiamits 



Wefiivi' sTiKtent learninif^sajLi^s , in -simple, c'lear sequence, 

— T ■ - - . ■ ■ r . - t- — f '• ' — ^ M — ■ ■ r ».■ f ^^r■' f n^' -* ' ' ■■* v --* . ■ --*r ' ' 



V--^ ^dehtify'^i^^'^'pe" of tasl^" (m5^t.e^"of skills, pr6blem-solving, 
inquiry, cr(*ativity) and plan fo?%]pia?Qg^riate mode %f , instruc- 
ts! on (programmed instruction, 'disSussiOHj^T^'-eCrture , small group. 



' Differentiate and describe \uiripus group learhiqg" 5t-?uctur"e3t 
6. fkhowledc^e*-ba6ed competency"). . 



7, Design various evaluative strategies b'ased on objectives'^'' 



nr. 



IMPLEMENTATION' COMPETLN'CIES Duringf IiiiplementaHoir teaoh(ri 



i U 



Coremuflx^aXe^to students before class insti*uction b^xj^3 the , 



nature of th&i.task to» b4fc'. Ijea-T^nedT^tite procedures' to ^fdllpw ;L-n^* ^;'', rf 
1\ learning\ and -How tli3^ learning \>fi41 be evtiluatbd^^ ' 



. Provide students .witTi task'descript'ion ,(ii},«;i:ttten fqfm]; ind^, 
2. appropriate le-amiry; mat-cria'isS . . ' • * - -' 



5. Efficiently assign students to app^opri a te/1 earning 



— "-T — ^ 7:v,>^'c^:v'-. ^» ;i>^^\;v^^<^/^ t>:i^ 

learning s-fruf^KiresTr:-. ' ' .r^iTi^r-fy'/t 



Monitor student learning within the 



Make conscious decJsionr, about instruction durijjg the class 
(whether to change ^iirection of plan/ how much time to allow 
5. for tasks beyond pl>an, etc.) based on on-roin,<^, evaluation. 



Employ on-going evaluation of student learning in order for 
6. 'students and teacher to use the "results. * • ■ 



■ 1 '•••/• 



/. V 



^ 1 • > r-. j -V-.. .'^ 

TROPESSIONAI/ TEAC^Mg COMPCTONCrES-^Area 4 



The majfTr thjrju^t- of- ^t^^^J^ cpmp^teitcips ref ItJctj;'' the'teachei: asj. designing 
* and managing strpct^^res in jdii.ch/'studenifcs* %earn, ''how to leai'jo** abo^it specific. 
•''^ •content. The iiist/uctoj- is*" p^'i^v^ri ly aj.i*0^6urc'e person who facilitates the 
' var^ousM"earni/ng 'processes . f Tji^i;S;'imp/}16s individualized instruction and . 

knowlQcige Qf . the. learpii/g proQe£$;' .itself . The rale. is. teacher as^ designer . \ 
and^ resource/f or the ^process /d/^-'A^^^^^ learn/* .\ ^ - 



flAXNLi 



NLNG COMPETENCIES;.-' As- &' r&sult 



X 



^7 . 



r&suH ^of planning, .the teacher will; LEVEL. OF MASTE 



-Design pTann^n^.'^se§;sj'ari$\'tTf'iN^^ .students will .plan, for ^t-hc^ir ' 
. 1. . ovn learning fne'l'-u^ ^t ^, ofej:ectK^^s:f ptoce.dures ^nd^ ev^itiatij>n-U- ' ' ' 
/ p'^sign structu?*cs f (5r\^tUdenf6^^t5>;lden,tify aji^ manage .resonrt^s ; , 
'2^'. needed for ' learn ^nfev^/■^^>y'^>'^^:'^^^^ * ".-r ' K.': ' ''l- ' 



' ' 5. Ident4fy apprbpriate' ri^regigV^r^f.^^ or group needs; ?' 

Des5,gh diagnostic strati?.g^..tis-''A:ih4elx. m^/^incTude Studejnt .•s^-'elfj^. ' ' 4 , 

/ / . , ] . D(^gJt^^])^p.cedurJ5X foi studetitJ^yfd' iddi^i'fy their Wn^.-leaTrniiig ., > ' . j 
'/ - y.6A^^:De]^igri\wayj5 tOv to l/efet .evidence of student, learniiyg.:-'-^- ^> ■'. ' - y j- !. 



■ *' ■ . It?? • — H 



I ;'jMPLp1^^ ^ur:.t{g-, implemqntat ion -teacher wiU: 

( , ; J- 'pjOjj'dudt ^and .^g^^i^^ijate^' studeiis^ planning, ;and' coi;^e6t. prttd^ct 



/A 



' ' ' f ; i 2 J'^i^j t^'-^l-ear^^^^^ contbntv \ ' 

, / // \\ '\';lw]i|i*\ hj£* is'^ tha,tX^ B^NiblV to use the learn- • .^^l^ 

- ' \:3*nnxi^gl;pir5^^ -\xV\ ^ . ^ Xx J \ X— • . -^^mmv- 



\ , "CpU-efct ^qirodiict s'' and ' cv i^j^iis^^.f d^^tV^entsftjf their , progY^^^^. , ^^?^'^> ^, 
r 4!-^^/ and- ihvblveVstudcnts in tKe^valua\ive" process. . ' v \S ' ? 



* : » * V ;'~T^^oll^'*stuUQnt"sv€o develog IJh^ir^ individ^ualsskil Is in self-^ ^ ' x>,^ ? 



-1'- 



/ 

/. ' 
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•■. - .PROFl-SSI.QN'AL TEACHING COMPirmN'CIES- -Area 5 



'' One c/r.fhe responsibilities pF the fcachei^ is .to'"^continue* to. develop the 
..sel{;^h6tj{ pr<)fes:s-i^n4l ly <TO(!1 .pb^x^S'pnally. This is accomplisTicd by the tcacher*s 
^h\\\ty*-to^^'%dQ^\y.^ for his/her 'o\m learning.. Supcfvision. 

.is"^ one .r^'^ourc^^f .to be ^/fiaytigcd -l)y the teacher for tli'e itnprovemcnt'" of xlassroom 
i^struption'. . Jhe' foll0\v=ing.scojnp^tencies .i«?flect the rol-e of teacher'*as partici- 
'pant/i'n ^supe^ryisipn// ' ^ ^ ' . >^ • , ^ • • 



;rHE TnACllI;[i WJLL: 



.Date: 



- "^'^ — ^ 



faKa part.W tiie"a:Q^ponsibility in a^suj^erviaory co.nference by 
X/:"' lif>t'enin g^ claji-ifying and, focusing .on specific sugg'c^s'tjons . 



LEVni. OF MASTERS 

— ! T~ 



^ , ^ . > ' Appfy superV^isory information to subsequent lesson plan an'd j 
2 . '-^"i^plcT]^en4:citi>on. \ • - - > - > ^ 



, Use "clapsrooTTi observation data (tapes, typescripts, supervisory j 
np-f.^s) .to begin to identify the development of-teachitig conpe- 

" 5. ten'cies as they occur in thp "data,- ' j__ \ v ; ! 

Begin ro knalyze^classrooni observation data and plan'^'fP^ *improve-j. : 
4_j -nent of' classroom instrtfction with the Jupervis.6r.-' - ' - - . j ^ \ 



-S_^ Plan with- supervisor how the supervision w-iLl ocjcur 



6^ Plan objectives and procedures to manage the supervision 



7. Develop skil»ls in self-sui^rvision. 



L4 ■ 
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P-ft01T.SSION\L Tr.ACHT>>T. COMPi:fi:\'Cir:S--Arca 6 ^ 



% file- foHowinQ competencies represent the teacher professional educator. 

•Iliese cojiiponents reflect the neeck of the sttidents, the curriculum, the community, 
•the schoof,.and, finallv, the teacher. All too frequently the teacher's necxds ^ 

are the fivst to be mat'' and in the rigors of the 'daily routine other components 
•'may^not^'be as importa-^it. In the final anal>rsis, teaching meahs people intera.ct- 
*ing with Qthcr people and ideas. We would-'hope that our teachers implement this 

in the most humani?''-and sensitive way .possil)lq. , - - - , 



THH TEACHER WILL: 



Date; 



LEVI^L OF MASTER 



1 • 



1. , Develop humane-and sensitive relationships w'jth students 



2. Demonstrate knowledge of academic content 



"Demonstrate knowledge of cductitional .processes of teaching 
3'. tind learning. ' . . . 



4.* Make apprgpriate curriculum decisions, 



5. Diagnose learning mastery in order 'to plan instruction. 



6.' Demonstrate attitudes and actions consistent with' community 
nced^*, 



Demonstrate classroom management consistent with school; 
7. Vv4<rc management. ^ , 



* 8 , ^ 



Develop' comiriitment to one's' learnirrg'. 



9.' Develop skills' in self-evaluation. 



10. Demonstrate professional concern for colleagues. 



7*- 
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' ^Before the. rdlder" attends- to t4ie specific results of- the strategy as'thcy 
emcrg.ed in the Bethel-Pitt pi^ogranv, it i^ necessary to considcf the. description 



of. -the Teacher Corps - Program. The two programs wc-re Substantially different 
,and, since the document ;vas used in both site'phases,,^ it is useful ^to look at 
the differences in relation to the outcomes" ol^ '^he' strategy. Conclusions will 
be fna^e by comparing the outcomes and answering th^ critical questions. 

The following desQription was included in the evaluatiojTf data concerning 

the Eighth £vclc Program. y ' * 

• ' . V . ' • . * , " 

' The Pittsburgh" Middle SchooT^Teacher Corps Program 

The Eighth Cycle Teacher Corps Program"; as-' a one year Masters Progrrim, ^em- 
bodied the collaborative e'^fforts of the ^Pittsburgh Public School district (the 
primary, contractor^in this Teacher^Cprps^pl-oject) ^ the felniversity ^of Pittsburgh 
instructiQna^l teafo (facult^V'-from .cleVen departments) and representative community 
leaders as , they/ worked togethci*;: to p4an and implement the pr^service , inservice, 

-jand t'etminaL /ummer phases. ' The preseryice phase (August '^73\^ JncludeH oriertta- 
ti.on semi^W.Ffor th(i thirty Jeacher Corps interns and six f'eaclier Corps team 
leaders./"!' A workshop was also held for the Teacher. Corps participants and the 
public schoQ-i. faculty;, \(l^ence referred to as president staff") who w6re being 
^sked to implement t})e middle school organizational structure Spr^the first tiide 
at their three Pittsburgh Public Schools in the Fall of *73. Tne. concept, of/in- 
jterdisciplinary teamin^^, intrpduced at the workshop, was^ a critical,, jiew cpmpon- 

, cnt of the middle school structure. Interns and resident staff were assigned to 



their respoctive teams and began to plan' for the new school, year.. Also, during 
the summer preservice programv the six team leaders (public schoojl .teacnfers 

■ ;. . , ' ^- . .■••./ 

chosen for their experience^) an4-two university faculty (members, of the univer- 

,sity instructional tcam\ind one, the' author o§(^is study) carefully worked with 
. '. ' ...... *■ ' " . • ^ 



the Professional Teaching Competencies document, internalizing the competencies, 

roles, and process of implementation in order to determrne the implications for 

> . • • • 

the new program. Tliey dei:ided to revise and. recommend it for use during the 

inservice phase. • * / * 

1 During the inservice phase (the *73-*74 school year^) interns^ and team ^ 

leaders were assigned to the three middle school sites where they worked with 

the resident staff and with middle school students in a variety of experiences. 

Tlie Teacher ^(]o^ps team*teaders assumed increasing responsibility for the interns* 

training ^program* ^H^ing the on-site experiences as the basis for their learning. 

Instruction was carried on both through modules and individual and large group 

interaction with members 'of the uniyersity personnel* At the university, eleven 

depai^ments in the School of Education cooperated ia all phases of the program, 

the faculty functioning as an interdisciplinary instructional team. The Teacher- 

Corps project was a .varying . fract Ion of their university: work load and they spent;* 

a substantial amount of that time designing modules and materials for site in- 

r • • - 

struction (as mandated by the National Teacher Corp:? Guidelines)., They were also 
involved in , planning' and decision-making at all- levels, resulting in* lengthy ^ 
organiE^jaftional meetings, but important in the collaborative process. It was at 
one of the first of such meetings in the early Fall that the total university 
instructional team reviewed and discussed>the Professional Teaching Cojnpetencies 
document and adopted it for use' in the Eighth Cy.Qle inservice phase. Hid document 
was subsequetjtly* introduced on site to the interns who wore adjusting^ themselves 

(along with the resident staff and students) to the "complexities of reorganiza- 

. • . ■ * - i 

tion for /the new -misldle school- environment . .1-. " , . 

■ • .. ••• : . . . . ( ■■ 

The ''Professional Teaching Competendi es'^ as a Strategy * 
The Professional Teaching Competencies document was originally designed as 
a strategy for use i n a" component (the field experience') of a masters degree 



As 

program which focusgd on the development of teaching competencies as' the nfaior 
emphasis / In^ the Geraduate Internship Program the Bethel Park-Pitt SiXnimer "gessioji 

— H — I ^ . 

served as that component/ After they comiyleted the session,. H\T interns were 

/ ^ ^ • % 

.hired by various school districts in the Pittsburgh area under special cerjEifica- 

• ' ' J 

tion for the ''73- '74 school year and they completed the degree program individually 

by attending rpgular content ahd 'education coui^ses at the university. Although * 

supervision was provided in a^.traditiDntil fashion^ major emphasis for -the interns 

was hot on the development of teaching competencies, but rather oi) the academic 

requirements of their various courses as well as the professional requirements of 

• ' ' . ■ ■ • I- ' 

their respective schools. The Suiter Session was the only time when the jjiterns . 
were together every day working with suppi^rtive resources' who were also there ^ 
evexy day to help them develop their teaching competencies , as they taught Migh 
' scjiool students. - ' ^ ^ - 

In contrast the Teacher Corpj. interns operated ^on si^ teams "based on jp^^? ' • 



sites and it was intended that their practicum teaching Smerience and the4,x. 



a<>ademic course work be integrated ^throughout tKe school -j^ear, .Module imp^menta- 
tion*was perceived as the primary integrating factor. The Pittsburgh Public School 
District had agreed in its initial negotiations and proposal for the project to 
hire all interns who successfully complete^d the program. Early in the inservice.i 
phase the Profe'ssional Teaching CDmpqtencies document was intrddu.ced as tha stra- 



tegy for the development of teaching competencies for thQ practicum component. ' 
Ihe four objectives of the strategy (page 2) were the same in t*he two pro|;rams 
and related to critical concerns of both, including: 1) .mutual cdllaboratioir 
and dialogue among participants, 2) specification of common teaching behaviors 
which provides the learner with responsibility for managiWg ref^ources , 3)2^a con- 
ceptual framework for -organizing behaviors , .and , 4) a .developmental attitude 
toward growth and assessment by all participants. Tlie follofying sections W|ll 



\ 
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describe and contrast the outcomes of tlie four objecti\;es in both programs and 

* 

answer the critical questions. ' 

♦ Strategy Obiective One: Mutual Collaboration and Dialoc^ue 

♦ ' * Objective: Participants in the program will develop and impale- 

ment in a collaborative process a document 'which includes common- , 
ly-agreed upon ,' observable teaching behaviors for all interns i«r- 
• \ ^ regardless of , 'content -area'^. ^ . ' 

• The Bethel P^rk- Pitt -Prpgram : 

In past summers the progratii encouraged mutual collaboration and dialogue 
particularly among interns, master teachers and C§S supervisors in the ^anie con- 
tent areas.- The subject matter faculty in secondary education usually organized, 
the interaction of these pai^ticipants . Each of«the^five content areas (mativ 
science, English, social studies, and foreign language) set their own goals and 
evaluations, however,' they met frequently, both formally and yiformally (over 
^coffee) to discuss ^vhat they wei:^ about. Often however, interns were unclear 
as to the relationship and responsibilities of the Curriculum and Supervision 
persons and the master teachers to the university program. ' ^ 

As it was previously noted, in 1973 the budget restrictio^i did not provide 
for university faculty in the s>ibject .fields. Ss^2 master teachers, 11 S^'S 
supervisor trainees, and 2' university faculty met to cons-ider the proposed ^ 
''recycling** of the resources into a new leaVning experience for the interns ^see 
page-4). A small group of these participants had generated a first draft of com- 
petencie^s and circulated it, to all part ici]5ants , including interns, for revision, 
•v'fjie total group met and gave .suggestions. for revising some of the competencies, 
•^^xpecially the 'Ljargori** they could not understand; but, fox-^the most part tl?.ey 
indicated that .they could identify with the instructional roles {further discuss- 
'ion of this will continue under Objective TJiree). Although collaliorat ion in" 

• .* V ' * » • 

• ' - , . » ... 

' 2X ' ' 
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* • ' { * 

oi'dcr to develop and refine the document tJ)ok place in a relatively short period 
of t'^mc (the fi^rst week of the scssionT .there was a great deal of concentrated • 
, energy expended by, alm9st ; al 1 .parti cipants' in thts process. The interns them- 
selves asked some apprqj^'iate clarif5i>it1g questions which helped shaj^e the enT 
product, " , ^ ' • ^ 

During the final program' e\^ua^ion many interns and master teache/s . indicated 
that they had use'd the pl.arining competencies in 'the document as guidelines for' , ; 
their Planning Sessions and ^|:he G^S s\%ervisors often referred to 'the .implementa- 
tion sections when writin^'^confeYence summaries for intern folders, A formal m- . 
' tern' profile assessment «was done .twice during the summer, when all particip^ants 
were, asked to fill out the profile.data sheet fo-r intern folder?^ and meetjvith 
the interns to discuss their respqnses! Final program evaluations also suggested 
that the document w?s usfed se.vefart^.me's" a veCi-k l^-. participants as 'they^talked 
• ♦ abouC^;4nstructiK)nal roles and attempted to develop criteria for performance 

mastery- levels of the behsfviors/ For -the most part, they were .not *able to develop - 
this in the short amount of time, The document had becom^^ a yeliicle' for partici- 
•pants to relate to one another and to be accountable Jco onevanqzher within the 

- c^' ' * ^- 

/ , • ■ / ^ * 

designed structure' of .the exp'ebrien'G'e,. . ;* ; 

An incidental' circuMstanc^e'f lected the. degree of vaJLue placed on the 'process 
and the'documont by sorr.e pa^rticij^ants .*^ThQ Cf,S supervisors, who were using the 
ses-sion as a 4 credit practicuin course, developed and i^nplemented a similar m^istery 
model of ^^Supervisory Competepcicb-T^whr^^^^^ to assess in order to 

collect percep,tions on thei^ (the'/CfiS supervisors)' emerging competencies in J^uper- 



Vision . 



The Teacher Corps Progran^ : , „ ' . , •.. /.. 



ColiaBorative effort /was^ a ma^or emphasis of the" teacher Corps project^ ^The 



consortium- type .mutuality bmight )rarious groups together the Pittsburgh Public 
School officials^ university^ faculty from IT Jopartmcnts , community leaders, resi- 
dent teachers and principal-^, team leaders, N'ational Teacher , Corps representatives,^ 



^consultants from other universities,' anter'ns. and finally, the student bodies of 
^ ' three middle schools. Mien a new program such as this is, emerging, it is difi^cult 
for participants to understand how tlic groups relate to one 'another • and to the pro- 
gram goals. Thus the earl^' meeting.s conducted for .the purposes of planning often 
resulted in participants attempting to clarify their functions. Communications 
^among the groups becamc?'a major concern i-n Cycle night generally.^ 

T » ' • ^ 

, ' , 'With so many diverse' groups and participants it was iinpossible to. involve a 

• , ^ great" many of tli'em in the devciopnent and implementation of a document, UTiile a 

variety of activities we're going on duri/ng the summer preservice, the six Teacher 

^ Corps tCc-vn leaders, who would be working directly with the ijiterns' daily on site, 

and two university fdculty refined the existing tiocument and planned for its' use. 

None of these'^participants could predict the circumstances, of the comrng phase, 

t 

^ nor could they imagine any of the learning experiences since "the implementation 

of the middle school 'structure it5,elf was new. In these sessions the participants 

. degided that the existing clocument embodied a process and competencies fhat might ^ 

be appropriate for thcf Teacher Corps Program since it had been used effectively in 
> * • * 

a previous site program*: - At the university meeting, the university i nslructiooal 
^ , team was presented with -jthe document* and they voted to adopt it on the recftinmenda- 
tion of the six teab leaders because Vthey would be the ones- to implement the docu- 
men^t with the interns.." The documejit was then introduced to the interns. They 

. . ' , • '■■ ' ^ ^ • ' 

. had several -commoh questions: Are there any requrred competencies? Are there any 
instructional roles which are more valued than others that we mu?t 'develop? \Chat ^ 
wil3 |jj.e done with the results of the assessment data? The team leaders attemptlQd 

1 - . * < 
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to answer the questions, however/ it was* assumed that they would all understand 
the nature of the profile data as they worked it through during thc^ school year,, 
since no-one knew what to exp,ect yet. ' - * ' • 

Meanwhile, a great deal^of collaborative effort was*t)eihg spent by university 
staff iif planning and writing modules for site," iiDplcmentation. The substantive ' 
content and objectives of the modules did not relate directly to areas of ^the docu- 
^ment and at the end of the pragram .interns indicated fhat they found little reja- 
tionship between the jcompetencies in the document and the .content of the modules. 
The co-directors of \tli^ Teacher Corps project were enthusiastic about *the document, 
at ttte beginning of the program and encourage'd its .use, but they had no role in 
developing if.* There had been no '-clear plan for implementation from the adminis- 
tration, who had so many pressing 'responsibilities. in the -emerging ^jrogram. There 
was no clear process for evaluating intern progress consistently through the pro- 
gram.; The results of the module work seemed' to be the primary emphasis. The ''in- , 
terns and team leaders were expecting a clear process of acybountability to the 
central administrators and the use of the document was vaguely implied but not 
' clearly (described in that process, Tlie interns and te^am leaders* filled out the 
competency profile eight times during the school year and held conferences to .dis- 
cuss the results. The team leaders were careful at first to emphasize that the 
responses would not be nsed for rgting interns, but rather to^ establish a profile 
of their competencies at a gi^g^ period in time, in ojrder for them to plan with 
the team leaders for fiiture development. Thirteen interns indi.catqd at tlie end af 
the program that they had used the document^ as , guidelines. Others ^aid they used 

it primari ly, dui;ing the assessment periods with the team leaders aiKl seldom refer- 

♦ • 

red to it otherwise. 



' ' Critical Questi on: Td'vyhat extent did participants collaborate 
'in order to dcvejfop and implement the document? 
' . ^ • ' • ' -I • ' ' 

Although the framework and strategy of original Professional Teaching 

Competencies document were conceptualized in a: sinall task group by faculty famil- 



iar with the Bethel-Pitt i^yogram, the final version was the outcome of several ^ 

small group meetings and a lengjhy large ';groupl meeting, resulting in a Ijetter end 

product, as well ^s 'a chance for all participants to internalize the strategy. 

* ■« • f * * 

The decision-naking ^Drocess helped the participants to see their responsibilities' 

in the implementation. - . ^ ,j y : ^ c 

"In the' Teacher Corps Prograjn several persfons ,were invQlved in reviewing, dis- 
cussing, and apuroving*tho docuji^^'t' for use but did not'^see themselves responsible 
for its implcinentation at ' any . leve^'l . (The 'maior function of/mbdule developer^ was 



to write modules.) As the program emerged the responsibility for implementation 



/ 



became vague. Dialogue between interns and tjeam leaders using Ihe docuinent was 

o » 

productive at times ancl' at other timfes -perfunctory, team leaders did suggest, 

however, that the document served to focus their concerns dir^jctly on the develop- 

ment of teaching competencies during thp asscissment periods. Tliey admitted that 

most of the daily dialogue with interns was concerned with critical school issues 

^nd crises. The docuQient became -a way to **gpt oiit of the practical every day 

activities and look at tjie ieal^ning of the ptbrns.'' Effective collaboration 

■f * 
depended, not only on decision-making by tl\| participants,' but a clear acceptance 

■ ' ^ ' 

of further rcsj^onsibilitics , which implied clearly-def inecl roles in some aspect 



of the implementation process 



Strategy Objective Two:; Intern Responsibility for/Manag^aj; RescHt-rces' 

' "^^^ Objective: Participants U\ tlTc program will immcm a pr^css 
which cncoiuvagcs/intcrns to assume responsil^i liw fox' managmg 
the resources of' the program in order tb devclon' their connctency. 
The -Professional Teaching Competencies will be ^ovided' as guide- 
.lines for the process. ' Assessment responses ^ ul|l bi? used primar-.- 
ily as prafile^data ii/dicating the e7j)<^rgin^ development oi' the^ 
intern. ' Therefore emphasis shauld^no't he place|^Dn -the responses^ 
of the instrument as if they were'' a (Jirect, fin^l eva luat: o_n for'' 
purposes of grading. ' ' ' 

Tlie\Bethel Park-Pitt Program , 



■ f 



When the Bethel Patk master"teackers were asked whethcN they tiought the 
interns assumed more responsibi lity this summer for managing their learning, ten 



bf them answered positively and, su^ge-sted that one rcaso^' for .this was th^ change 
from the afternoon seminar classes to the Planning^ Scssi^ons, In the past the 
seminars were' not taskWiented sessions and for the mos^- part the instructors 
set the objectives: During the Planning Sessions the interns w-ere irespofisible 
for their own products and asked directly for help! Tlid Cf,S 'supervisors indicated 

6 ' • ' ' • . ; 

that by the pnd of th-e summer many, interns were able tols^t goals fotf conferences'' 
and analyze'their classroom behav .or , Tlie Area S competencies in the Professional 
Teaching Competencies provided dir,cctix)n for. this, Thet.^int.erns themselves»^were* 
ambivalent in their responses as to whetlier they perceij|ed themselves assuming 
responsibility. , Twenty- s-ix interns said they 'used the Jist of competencies often 

to do this but many expressed regrqts that they were n<^ told more s^pecif ically 

I ' ' ' ■ * . - ■ 

Avhat to do or how to use them. Both interns' and maste| teachers Slso regretted 

the absence of seminars as another way to sh'aT(?. ideas Jvith mor6*people, ' 

' * . 1 ^ 

The process *of evaluation (which relates to the sfccond part of 'the above 

objective) was confusing -to, some interns.* They were *told that their folders would 

be evaluated twice during th.c six veeks anc^^Jfche priniaiF cohceYn was whether tjiere 

was evidence 'of continual 'and consistent 'tlevelopment ..f Since six weeks" was not 
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enough time to acquire a whole rangis of sophisticated skills, it-was assumed 

. ^ . - ^ ' . ^ ' ' ' * , 

.that interns would develop different competencies and each would be assessed 
individually. Many interns expressed concern as to whither tKdre were a re- • . 

. quired number of > competencies and also Whether they all should 'be ab-le to become 
the Area 4 "teacher as resource"' by the end of the summer. The interns seefiied 
to have the most difficulty thinking of the competencies^ as profile data,' 

' The C§S persons^geneirally had the least difficulty with the cQncept a^d the 

master teachers varied in their ability to do sdj^^^v Five master C^eacher^s said 

' ^ ^ . . . . . * ^ ■ \ . 

^ey knew they were responding as if they were rating the interns. 

One significant circumstance occuri^ed when the university director, who 

: : ' ^ • . * ' \ - 

4tfas new to the, program, began to evaluate the intern's folders'. At first he 
expressed disappointment in the quality of the lesson pllans included. Most- in- 
^,terns could write primitive objectives, but many plans were written in teacher;: 
procedures and were n6t clearly conceptualized. ' Questions'^on quizzes and 'tests 
were* often vague ^ He was asked to look more directly for evidence of growth in 
th'e*plans from;the' first weeJc ^to the^ sixth, 'It was then that he Could begin to , 
idejnrify the competencies that the interns were developing on their products. ^ 
One of tl\e concerns in a site component of aerogram whicK. values .the develop- 

' • : A • ■' • ^ 

mental set is^lh^t participants must continually come to grips with the realities 
^ of what people can and can't do in a given period of ^me, Predetermined criteria 



are not easily a part of that reality.- Quality assess men t\l>ei:omes^ an eJusiye 

facJtor. ' • . \ • \ * '^y^N^^. / ^ ' - 

>v ' Th^ Teacher C(&rps Program : - ' • ^ * > 

recent paper, the university' po-direcxpr described the process^ that 'the. 

^ '""""^ ♦ " t - * r 

Teacher Corgs^ p^erceived , as 'encouraging .the interns to assume responsibility for 
^ developing* .their competencies as follows 
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' ■ - •••26;;;?'..:^?^ 

"The Teacher, Corps has adopted modular instruction .as the -.'r; j.« M'v-^/ ^ • 
primaTv vehicle to develop competencies... '^-l ' ' 

Module instruction places major responsibility for learning^.; ''I* . • 

on the learner. Each module, contains a pretest, .performancie , !|,% / .• 
• ■ criteria, an opt-out chart, activities related to developing U^, ; / 
, ^ knowledge ana skills in th'e module focus area, post test" and ■ .V;;_? ^ V 
demonstration contract." . • . -. w' ~ .""^ 

' ■ \ " - "... VS. ■•■ ■ 

(The Demonstration contAct was added the following year in Cycle Nine .) 
The module,' therefore, was . considered', by the interns and participants -iis the ' 
vehicle reiiitiTed by the university as an important pari^-of their masters prograjn; 
" • In Cycle nifeht there were 14 required modules and six 'e^rectives . During lt]i|.y'L'l_ 
' inservlce year tb« moduleis were -in the process of being V^-Y^ loped and git6rns; 
* ■ worked. in them as they were completed by the uni,versit.X>\ One quest ion' in.the " 
final evaluation data prepared by the co-dir6o;tQr^d*^^i%tionai Te^^ 
was:'' "Are tli© defined competencies in. the^glppUsai;' reached by. Teacher Cbrps in- - 
terns, at thrcl)^lelion of the program-f-'i^fesjlr t:"^^';^^^^ tpmp.etencies in 

the proposal were incorporated into modui as aiw^tjie;-'; ^rCTf^^ Com- , 

peten-cies' Document. T^<enty-nine interns ''cQiS^^..^^^^^ thus meeting 

\ • ■ ^ It • <-i^><^-- ■* > ^ j^'. • ' 

..the compet6nce requirements." '""Vm I \^ 

The primary emphasis for learning and evaluajii^^n .*?as the.Ta^iiule and as was 
iously mentioned, interns saw little relationslj^^ •b:?tween t||&^competencie.s 
. in the document and the- module content. Thu^ a docuriferit'wKiCh j^erst. setemed 

effective for helping interns develop and synthesize th^ei/ .cbmp^jt^eS' m^a • .| 
" • - - ' ^^'Yt'M^'' > t' 

classroom setting was not consistent with the ptipary vehicle 'of^in^-mictforj. \ ^ 

• ■ ' ' ■ • ' \' . Vv^- 'r . - ■-• / 

.By the end c^f Cycle, Eight the .project participants -had reco'gnlz-ed the incongr^uty 

' ■ '' .) ' , • ' 

of the two and attempted to design a more Compatable. process for^the- foriowinrg'; 

^ • ^ . " 

year.' The" demonstration contract became one of the most important aspfecp ;:0f . 
' module' work in'cvcle Nin-e.' Uprc the intern contracted' with' a re^^dent teacher r 
to demonstrate- competence in the module focus area. The participants, alsq. tecog; 
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inized that. the Te.'aching Competencies docii/lient was adojited by theni originally 
as an ^attempt liV.J^aveJdnterns^^Vut^tpgethe many of the individual l^ehavictrs; 
J Represented in-Jthe Various modules a^. tl(ey^ demonstrated classroom prforma^ice . 
• They began to ^redesign rhe dpcument '^so/that it would relate more closely to the/ 
''individu4- skills represented in the niodules. The ndn- form was .used in'Cx<ile 

Critical Questions : How d/id tlie Interns assume responsibility for" 
> . .managing- their own' led^nirig? Was* the instrument perceived 6y the 
- , fparticipants asjpfofile. dkta ra€her than as a direct final evalua- 
tion for grades f^/.;^ ^ / - ' : 

Many of the interns ih. the Bethel'-Ritt program requested meetings' with re- 

source people in order ta-gerlpetif ic helpj.. '-For the most part they were respon- . 

sible for setting goad 'in-P,^ying.'Sessions with master- teaches and, by .the end;- 

^^^iR'^ an' initiating rol6^"iiCs*iper«i5iori. Tweirty- 

-seven interns said they found tire~'P4©f^^^*?e-ach>S Comp-eten-cies useful enough^ 

fo.r. reference when they begin to teabh,i£thb:,fan,^-^^puring the final evaluations 

the interns met with the resource persons in" or^er |6:_discuss their competence, ^ 

The.-focus of these meetings centered on the intern-'s present demonstration of • - 

' compe tehee, and possible future development. Responses bj^the document were" used 

primakly for- .this purpose. During the next/week. afte^ipe. Bethel session, the 

lanterns . met ^indivAduAll'y '.with .the director and instruct rQ|{al coordinator af the 

\ >n.iVersity in -order \o discus"^ tho^contonfs, of their folders>0d their assessments 

of'\w sa;Tfmer-\?orj<. '."•There were clear -dndicat ions during the meetings that interns 

.. -A- ^-s \ v.. • • 

were- able ib talk about their own development in relation to the product^ and the 
. resdlt^'-bf ffte Professidfial Teaching Competencies . . , 
- ..' Mien Teacher Corps- interns were^'askcd how they assumed responsibility for 
' their Lca£ningl/&omo\of them described specific incidents jvh en they were,;involyed:^ 
with students and, -then they needed help and information. One example of this' 



occurred when a group of interns' were given responsibility for establishing a - ' 
learning resource center in the middle school. Thcx used* s^VTg^al university and 
school resources in order t'o do so. Since workCan the modules was required, they 
did not see themselves taking an initiating, rdle in -the lining (although some 
interns collaborated their efforts while Working .the modules^ oft.en organizing 
ways to get .them completed more efficiently in groups^. The Teacher Corps interns 
^said t,hey were not doncerned with tha results of , the Teaching CojTipetencies as they, 
related to grades. Their •ma/or concern was that they were being, evaluated in order. 

to be hired by the school district and perceived the results of the document as a ' 

I, . - > 

way for the administrators to jnake those decisions. - , t ' 

The process of evaluation in the Bethel-Pitt program placed emphasis on 
development and growth. By the end of the summer the interns seemed accept ) 
the notion that they might look honestly , at what they were able to do. There^ was 
a consistency reflected in the way i^n which- interns were .encouraged to learn and 
the way in which they were evaluated . . . . , 

' S'&rategy Objective Three: Instruct ionai Role as a Construct , ' 

Objective: Participants in the program will organize and cluster 
behaviors so that they relate to one anoth^er by conceptualizing 
ancf practicing instructional roles whicli are easily understood- ^ 
and manageable by alT p^Crticipants . .> • : . ' 

^le Bethel Park-Pit t Program ' ^ ^ 

-S— : - « 

% 0|ie o:f the major problems with a specified, list of competencies is that the . 
competencies are often articulated as ^X^.isconneeted.s.eries of behaviors which do 
not .Relate to. one another. And yet' t.?.a^^^;^^£ors gener^ally. agree that the way 
in wlrich _teachcr^ synthesize or integrt't^^'tfie behavicii^is.most significant. - Socia 
role the<>ry suggests that role orientation is a powerful force •jn£ysncing the way 
humans organize their fragTentod behaviors.^ The construct -of •'•ins£-ryctional rol-e" 
was -used -in the Professional Teaching Competencies document as^^aifc way of helping 
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the MTticipants think about the interrelationships of skills such as plariniTtg, ~ 

implementation and evaluation for specific instructional purposes. WTicn the parti--^ 

. . . ^ * . • . / ^ 

cipants were refining the competencies associated with each role, they indicated 

that they could, as a matter of fact, easily identify the various roles and further 

suggested that for them there were certain behaviors that distinguif^hed one ij'ole 

from another.' The Area 1 "teacher as imparter of information" wasvpt^rly defined.. 

Area 2 "teacher as director of learning activities" seemed to^dfescrib/3 mge^gr^>up 

instruction in which all students^ were conce:cned with the same content and process. 

Surprisingly, the participants agreed that it was npt crucial for the "teacher as 

director of activities" to write behavioral objectives, since many experienced 

teachers who use this as their major instructional role 3o not write behavioral 

objectives. Although they said^his was not necessarily the most desirable positioi 

for a. teacher education program, if the program was serious about, the developmental 

nature of teaching skills 'it would recognize the realities. They further pointed 

out. that, in the past, interns were often able to pl^n appropriate activities fi'rst 

and^ from this competence, begin to identify behavioraT obj ecti\es from the actiyi- 

•'t?ies. Howevj&lr-, the "teacher as designer and manager of learriinj; tasks, ".it was 

agreed, must be ^&\% to write objective^ and evaluation as a part bf the designing 

process. The concept of "student learning tasks" in the Area 3 competencies implie 

that the teacher can structure and ^descrj.be learning, experiences from the students* 

point of view and wri'te them clearly in student terms. (The »^activities" of the 

%• " • 

Area i: instructional role are often writte^n in teacher terms.) ITie evaluation pro- 

\ - ^ ' ^ 

cesses are described differently in each role. "Evaluation strategies" and "on- ^: 

•going evaluation" imply a variety of methods appropriate to the 'instruction and - 

learning' reflected in. the par-ticiilar role. The |iost unfamiliar role ifor tb« b-eth'fl 

participants was that of the Area 4 "teacher as fddsigncr, and resource for the pro- 

' cess of 'learning how to ^ learn. They said t;hat' the competencies^ were clear 'ancj 

' . " ■ .-31 ' -v 



understandable but they exprt-ssed doubt that public, school students could plan 
for their, p\vTi learning sufficiently to justify the role. They agreed, to , include 
it, however ideal: as it seemed, as a possible future role for teachers. 

At the end of the program the master teachers and C5S supervisors indicated 
that the most valuable aspect, of the role construct was that it provided a way 

'for them to think about multiple instructional roles . Many siigg^sjted that in the 
past they had conceived^of a singular role for, the **idear* .teacher which they 
hoped' the interns would begin to" achi eve. The possibility that a teacher might 
deVelop a ^Vepertpire of instructional roles'* based on learning outcomes had im- 
plication for superv'ision . This had not occurred to many C§S supervispr-trainees 
before. For them it became a tangible way to accept and give value, to various 
teaching methods. ^ It provided a j^ramework tO begin to articulate the repertoire.* 
The mul.tiple role^ appro*ach was also useful for interns. IVhen they were giy^i^ 

< the. Professional Teaching Cpmpetercies at the beginning of the pi;ogram, they ex- 

. pressed concern as to whether theie were required competencies and roles most* 
valued by the program. By the enc of th^e summer they had internalized the notion 
that they shouUJ con-tinue to refine the roles and' add to their' own repertoire. Th 
was really w.hat the,program valued most.^ . ^ 

• TIic Teacher Corps Program \; ' . ' 

The six area Voles \^Viich the Professional Teaching Com'petencie^ represented 

^ • / ' ' . * ' 

seemed genera^lizable^g^gt^^fp^pgiriz for middle school instruction. Tliis 

• ^ -\ , ^"'''^ . , . 

concern wa3 raised at the Teacher Corps university team meeting in the Fatl when 

*the documqi^t^ was. discussed for adoption. The member^ generally agreed that the 

roles' were -dascribed in such a way as to relate tp.^the in.structioii from kind'ergar- 

ten to college. Since none of the participants knf\v what new roles would emerge 

from 'the middle schbol reorganization, the existing six s.eemed appropriate,*. At ^ 



the end of the program it, .became clear that ther.e-was an assumption in the document 
that needed to be examined for future programs. The instructional roles assume 



that the teacher is responsible foir^a large number of students (from 25 to 100)' 
ind specific subject matter over a given period of time. For the most part the 

' < ■ , ... - 

Teacher Corps interns did not have these conditions as a setting in which to prac- 
tice the behaviors of the role construct. They worlced with students in tutorial 
experiences, in small groups, in diagnostic sessions and in resource centers. 
Generally they did not assume full responsibility for the learning of large groups 
of students, but rather supplementpd the work of the resident teachers, tin some 
instances the resident teachers gave the intern full respons.tbility for classroom 
instruction, but there was little opportunity for continuity of subject matter 
over a long period of time!) UTien the period fbr assessment came, the interns^ 
often had difficulty relating thei^ V)ractice to the competencies. For instance, 
emphasis in their practice' was. placed on the role of tutor and*al^o the role of 
diagnostician, neither of which the. Professional Teaching Competencies, reflected. ^ 
However, the participants found that the V* instructional xble'* construct itsel-f 
was useful and when they redesigned the document for Cycle Nine, they attempted to . 
specif/ roles which the interns might practice more directly as., a part of their . 
program experience. "In reviewing £he data and handouts from the Teacher Corps 
project recenti)i, the author of this study found a paper, entitled ,**Middle School. 

Terminology Defii\ed,*' 'prepared Jby the Middle School Director of the Pittsburgh' 

'> 9 • ^ 

Pul);^ic School in 1972. One it^em was listed as follows: . . .^s?^^****^ 

Mbdi-f ication of Teachers Role * . , f - * 
. . * ^ 

•"^ , ■ ' • 

i P.rcserviCe and in-servic^ training would be designed to assist the 

teacher in assuming •the i'ole of team member, facilitator, .rcsou^c<| 

manager, advisory, i'ather'th^n impartcr^of knowledge'. 

Crit i cal Question : Is ^^instructional role** a viable construct -for 
organizing behaviors so that the participants can understand nnd 
^ observe the' res^ults? \ ' - 
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Results from both programs indicate that "instructional role" is a ^i^^'^ 
construct for organising and clustering behaviors. The multiple role approach 
was most .useful to the Bethel participants. But the experiences in the Teapher 
Corps program emphasized the need for teacher educators to carefully exami^ the 
training setting and describe roles as th^y are reflected in the expcridn'c^^^ if 
instructional role is used as a referent. ^ fe''^' 

In any case, the construct of instructional role holds promise^' for 
possibility of^ estab lishing links between ieacher behavigr and pupil beha\'uor. 
It is very difficult to assess the connections 'between the verbal behavior^of 
teachers and the cognitive behavior of his/he^^ students. ^ On the other ha^, 
educators may be able to examine and describe behaviors related to instru|1:a,onal . 
roles and'complrementary behpior^ i^lated to learning. roles in order to be^-n to^ ^ 
examine how the roles are interrelated. As we observe more closfel>^ the outcomes 
of the interrelated roles we. might be able. to better describe effective iA^^ruction: 

niint i's'^1 



The limitation of the Process ipW^^eaching 'CompetelVcies /docunint is' that/it does 



not take into account the complementary learning roles of the students, t^^refore 

it cannot make anv assunptions about the effectiveness of' the instructij^Ml- roles 
'■ " ^ ^ z ^ * ' ' ! * * ^> 

represented ! It can only describe instruct iofel indies aV they are now ofeerved 

'i > ' , ' . 't 
in the various teaching/learriing experiences : ^ '-^ /'^ ' " * - 



Stratecv Obieetive Foilr : Mastery^ NfoSel 6f Evaluation- 



X. 



Objective: The participants will - conceptu'alize a developmental^- 
set which 'suggests thsit interns are. at various levels of mast'er>f" 
of s,tated Je'achifig skills by using a mastery model . for ^assess- h; 



m 



ent' of competencies ba'sed on the concept, "Stages of Mastery 



11 - i 



The Bethel^Pit^ Program^ . • • - ' ^ 

•Since the Professional Teaching Coiiipetencies document was designed; _as|a 
strategy for deyelop^fng teaching competbncies rathcr^^^ia^a^esearcb instr^lient 
for mea^^g teaching behaviors, it was important to find an assessment syjtem 
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which was consistent with the purposes a^)d values* in the strategy itse^l'f. An 
attempt was made to find an alteiMiat,ivo to' the traditional rating scale which 
suggests the unsatisfactory/satisfactory or weakness/strength mode as a basis. 
This negative/positive rating •approach* is npt necessarily conducive^ to helping 
the students look honestly at .what they_ are doing (it often implies that they- 

should be doing something they "a're* not)* nor is it useful information for identi- 

• \/ ^ ' 

fying future groW'th. » . . 

The **Stages of Ma.^teryJ* concfl||||| (sq^e page 9) was adopted for^the document 

for two reasons:- 1) It provided an alternative to the negative/positive rating 

and would articulate the notion of 'levels' of de\MBlopment of skills. 2) It woulci 

' * ' ' ' ' ll' 

provide a modol for teachers to begin to consider a version pf mastery learning 

for their own pupils. • . / . - 

•Mastery learning, as it was nodified for the Bethel-Pitt program, included 
the assumption th,at the ^^.erns could 'develop teaching, competencies ^ if the, 
expefc?^ations of the program were described and the Professional Teaching Coinpeten- 
ciesl provided as guidelines ; .?,if interns were helped with on-going feedba-ck; if / 
time was not the critical factor ':o achieve mastery; and if dlear critei*ion were 
esta^biishecf .jointly by^the intern apd staff . *In a progra.m which values .the ele- 
ments of the developmental process of learning, as well as quality achievement 

and master/ of skills>, it wa5* difficqlt for-some participants at first to reconcile^ 

I* \ . * ' ' ■ 

these. The program did^not specify required co-mpetencies nor p^^edetermined criteria 
at the beginning; but, jt did specify that interns woOld develop new s^kiUs con- 
sistently, and move towj^fd a leve'l o'^f mastery' which was identified and demonstrated 

^' ' " ; ;^ ^ , 

in planning sessions and classroom implementation. • On-going feedback atid periodic 
assessment provided an emerging set of criteria and skills which wer'e ^iscugsed 
frequently so that interns ,coul4^ detcg:4Bino **how they we're doing." Time was rfbt . 
the critical factor- to achieve njastery, *in^ that all interns were not expected t.o 



' develop the s^c skills at the same time, w TliQ term, "mastery'' itself was elusive * 

to pai^icipants . The Stagps of,.Nrastery.^co4e indicated that level 4, Demonstrations 

was tho appropriate "mastery", level . But it was important to convey to all parti- 

cipants the recognition that because teaching skills are complex, the teacher con- 
r • ' ^. - • ' ' . ' ^ 

tinyes to refiYio and integrate new behaviors, , It is difficult to' think of a teach- 
ing behavior, as an isolateci skill to be mastered, but rather as a skill to be inte- 
grated with other bel^aviors as one continues to add to an emerging sense of compe- 
'tence, (The l^evel 5, >Iain tenanc<^, was an attempt to inciicate further growth.) 

t ^ , , * V O y 

For th^, most part interns ,and staff were not able to design and spe.cify criter 
ion for measuring teaching behaviors with the precision of the scientist. ^ Some 
(especially science and math participants) did .attempt to do'^so! The others were 

• - : ' i * , " ' ' . 

satisfied to observe and discuss the assessment levels as they perceived- them to 
be and give reasqns fot^their decisions. " * * * • - ^ 

, J)uring the final program evaJuatibn^all participants werd asked whether they 
used the Stages of Mastery as a rating scale or. as a means to identi^fy levels of 
deve\opment . Five (out of twelve) mai^ter teachers said they used it as a rating, 
^Jevon (of thirty) Interns also said they did and all eleven Cf,S supervisors indi- 
cated that they did not use it as a ratiilg* Four CSS supervisors reporte'd later^ 
that they had used the Professional Teaching Competencies document the following 

year in their own scho6l district with teachers^, and supervisor's;^ 

' ^ 'I ^' / * - ^) 

The T(fecher Corps Program * - ' 

The Teacher Corps*interns generally viewe^l the process of evaluatioli as a 

* ^-"'^ . * * • ' I ' 

direct decision making. one which would ba'-used for de-tcrminine .whether they-would 

be hired by the Pittsburgh Pubiic School* system after tjjiey completecj the^rogram, 

IVlien they were- asked whether they used the Stages of 'Mastery .as a rating, twenty- 

five (out of twenty-nilje) inteVns said they had. JResults on their individual' 

profiles showed a high percentage^ of lev'e*l *4* and, 5 responses for m9st i-nt^rns. 
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During ^interviews some -intei'ns suggested that they viewed, the numbers in the 
code as if tliey related to a typical grade scale, th^at is: 0 = F, 1 = D, 5 = A. 
There was strong indication that tlje interns and team leaders had not been able , 
to internalize the concept, Stages of Mastery, since f^r the most par.r th^y had ^ 
used the 0 - 5 as a rating scale. ' ' ' r ' 

'An interesting note: One school district wliich 'began to use the Professional 
Teaching Competencies document \cith teachers *had clianged the coding system so that 
t*^e staff djid not use the numerical^ code suggested. They decided to use the words, 

SI*- 

, Non-Readiness, Readiness, 'pevelopuient , Practice, Demonstratio^n, and Maintenance 

i'n order to identify the levels of development. Tliis makes a great deal of sense; 

the author wonders why it Ijad not been done sooner and strongly recommends a new 

C9ding System be used without numbers. , ' - 

Critica l Question: Were th'e participants able to internalize the 
a developr^ental concept by using thS Stages of. Mastery as it was,^in- 
tended? ' . * . 

Althougli some interns and. master teachers in the Bethel-Pitt program indicated 

% * 

: ' . ' . 1 / » ■ 

that thoy had difficulty with ihe concept of levels of mastery, for the most part 
the par^t icipan^s in the. program were able to relat-e to the developmental process 

4 

to some degree. Ther6 uere several aspects of the program which supported the 
developmental notion; theX§S supervisors and master teachers themselves had.bougl^^ 
into the "process. The feedback and final evaluation *of the interns were consistent 
wit-h the notion. - . 

However, the overriding concern for^being hire3 seemed to be one significant 
factor in the Treacher Corps program which discjDuraged a developmental set. In 
any case the\Teacher Corps interns were not able to use the Stages- of Mastery as 
it was intended.' It may be that a profile assessment which is used for critical ^ 
} ^cisi on ninkin<^, such as l\?rin^, tenure a nd salary may not',\by its, ve r y nature, on - 
cour ag6 the attitudes necessary for emphas^xs .on the developmental proces s.- 
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Summary — . ' . 



An attempt has been made to summarize^ the nature of the two inter-n programs', 
and significant events of each in order to describe- the outcomes of. 'the four objec- 
tiyes included in the strategy* of the Professiona^l Teaching Competencies. The 
descript,ions indicate clearly that the two programs Were very diff erent--,the number 
of support personnel and subsequent degree of workload committment; the difference 
in fjicld site conditions Jhfie\ a high school suburban suHimer setting, the other, 
a middle school urban scJiool year); the maturity pf each program (one, terminating* 

af^r 13 .summers, .the^other, beginning its first year). One might question the 

. ^ ' ^ '\ ' . " • 

Visdom of majcing, any sound observations; considering the extent of the differences. 

yW by looking closely at' the strategy and the document in both programs, it is 

/ : . . ' . . / • . 

^possible to identify sonie critical elements. ^ ,* 

The Professional Teaching Competencies was ^designed for the Bethel-Pitt 
program and, for the* nfost "part, was effective/as j strategy ih-the program^ it 
was , intended for. It was subsequently adopted for the Teacher Corps Program. 
The outcomes suggest that the Teapher Corps staff responsible foj its adoption 
were unable t5 look closely enough at the components 06 that program. in order to 
determine specifically wha€ the document would be used for and how it would be 
implemented. There were some assuirptions but ^lot a clearly designed structure. 
This problem surfa'ccd during a .preliminary review of Cycle Eight by the National / 
Teacher Corps, It seemed there .had been no role designated for a program develop- 
ment, specJL^ilisJ:, therefore no single per3on was responsible for designing, imple- 
menting and monitoring' the program components'. The role of program developer .waj? 
created and filled in Cycle- Ni-ne. . . *^ * - ' 

Anotheii. critical elemejit, *tihe int43rns * own learning attitudes, was highHght^^d 
by comparing the t.wo programs. !.J^o' B(Hhel«J-Pitf* program had, as a high value prior- 
ity, the belief that interns should manage th^ir ow learning and internalize a set 



of attitudes whicli encourage .continual growth and development beyond tlie limits 
of the program. 'It was designed to facilitate that priority and the participants, 
for the most part, bought into it. With tj\ejsummer setting as the*ex^'erience, 
thq supportive atmosphere allowcji the staff 'to nurture the development pf the 
interns and still challenge them continually/with feedback and fie w information. * 
Interns, in turn, challenged the staff who also acknowledged that they were develop- 
ing new skills. At the end of the summer onp. intern noted tliat the Area 4 comne- 

... - • ' V" ' • V 

tencies (page 15) were actually more appropriate for the intern in the role of 
student than in the role *of instructor, since that *was the role of the staff during 
the experience. * • . 

The Teacher Corps planners a^lso indicated that they valued the developmental 
process, but the expendiencies of the urban' school setting antl the various- forces 
which acted upi)n the interns and staff during the school year- could not provide 



the degree of support and'^ch^l lenge needed to nurture tlie stud'ent-initiatl^d learn- 

# ' - ' ' ' * - ^ ^ ' 
ing s1,yle. Interns were busy meeting the expec,tations of the school, ^the university^ 

the -stude.ntB, the community and' various indiyiduals. The advantage df..tly.s kind 

of te.icher education, .however, is- that* int,ea|is develop sophisticated co'ping *skil 1^ 

arid tno~se^ who survive best are the ones witll a high ^tolei^ance for ambiguity.^ - ^ * 

• • Thus teachers in a lafge^public school setj ^i»g may need, survival and coping 

skills before thej^ can feel secure^ enough'^o look closely at their own learning . 

style ^nd evaluate their competence rfeal istically* ^ The implicatrions of this, how*- 

• * ' . ~ » . 

ever j suggpst that teachjer, educrators and administrators, cannot .exf>ect teaciiers to 

• ^ ' * • * ' " * 

do* anything veryi^different with tlieir own pCipils'. They, have few alt-erjiative' models 

for learning. ' ( • • ' • ^ 

V The Professional Teaching Cofflpe|:encics as a Strategy^ 



The purpose of tjae study was to sugges^t^the effectiveness and limitations 
the** Prpfessional Teaching Competencies ^s^ a'^stra€^§gy fQr .developing teat:hing compe- 
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tencies. The strategy included four objectives (page 2). In botl;. programs the 

document was a vehicle for mutuar col liberation , and especiaHy in tKF^Bethel^s 

• ■ * 

.Pitt program, it provided a common vocabulary and instruct ional, role ponstruct 
for the dialogue. The role orientation, ItseTf, a way of organizing belj^aviors, , 



^was effective^in both pn^grams, although the existing instructional roles' n6X?d 



he nature of the teaching/ learning 



1 roles^ne 

mo^e addition^ and refinement. The multiple rol^ approach seemed to ha especially, 
useful'to the ^pervisors and the notion of a ^'r ipertpire of instructional roles**' 
provided another perspective far thinking* about 

experience/ ^ ^ ! " ^ - ■ 

The mastery model of eva^ation \<ks effective in the Bethel-Pitt program,* 
but was 'generally not effective "in the Teacher Ccirps Program. The '^Stages of 
Masteiry Code was used ih order tb establish an intern profile indicating that 
they were at various levels of development of newlslciLls. It was noli intended to 
be a rating system. 'Fhe Teacher Corpfe interi%^^nd s,t^ff- began ti: use it as a rating,! 
perha^ i a- part b^c<uIsjeL the numbers in the cod*e (page'*9) might easily suggest a , ' 



rating scale. However, the interns were in a^public 5^£kr^l^ whiclj encouraged 



'rating as a' primary v^d^r to evaluate ^students . -'^ I 

i ■' ■ • ' . . . . V * ■ ■.- ^ 

,the Professional Teaching Competencies was designedi»as a st.rategy for develop- 

ing; teaching c©ripetencj.e^, not as an 'iivstrumepit fo)^ measuring- -^teY.ching^ behaviors . * 

Th(^'limitatio^ , »J:herefore, is that^^t cannot make aijy assumptiq^is or draw conclus- 

ions concerning the o'ffectiveness of »tfie" te^chingi competencies, they relate to 

• * *" * ^ ^ " 

1 earn ing| outcomes. It on'ly describes inStruct^iona'^ roles as they .are "now mai^ifest. 

It is n6t a rc^'search instrument. ^JThe major implication oiSthi-s^ is as 'foLlows : 

if the above distinction's not clqar to'all partFcipants- in a teacheV education* 

program, they may begin tb use tjie docujtient as'if it were' sometiung*-it was never. ^ 

. ■ * ;v ^ ' ^ 1 ' ■ ' 

intended t6"be. ,The ^rticulati^^of the- strategy *for any given"com^,etency instrument 



is critical for all participai:its involved with it. 

. ■* Statements of ^Teaching Competencies^* 
There was reference in the introjluctio^ of this study to activ'ities by the 
PennsylvaniaJDe Education for encpuraging educators to initiate be- 

havioral cgni]2Atency 'studies/ Educators all over the state have generated profess- 
ional "teaching, competencies (see reference Note jl) and continue to do so. Perhaps 
th^'time IS approaching for teaehep: educators to think .careful ly about the^nature ^ 



of a given list of competencies. Examples of the, kinds, of questions one can begin 
to asK are; , • * . « j 

1, ^ it a broad/gencralizable Jist of competencies that all profess- ^ 

-ional teachers .should eventually develop at^some point in their - '\ 

'.careers (and v;hen)? • - ^ ^ • . • - » ^ 

2, Is it a limited, realistic list for a particular ^teacher education.. \ ^-l 
program for a relatively short period of development? tf so ^oes^ the 1 
program have experiences designed for students to practice the cpmpe- I 
tiMicies?. Xa|i;^articipant:5 recognize the limitations^ and -see beyond . ^ ^'j 
the limit's of the training^prbgram and the list? - . -^.l 

3, ,Is it -a list of competonc les for bvSiuation and. research' whi^fr^^ .1 
\ examining learning outcom»?s a$ its major purposllfe " ^ ^ \ 

^ Most important^^ li*st of competencies is. a- useful , but fra^gented descripTion ] 

of what teachers *do ^r ought to ^doT^It- wilL remain fragmented and vague unless a '"^1 

^* . " . - ' • . > ^ ^ i 

cicar strategy and^at;ionale are' dci^e loped in Concert with th^list ^nd' internalized | 

' ' ^ . * . ' ' I 

by -those who use it. " . . * '^-^ , j 



NOTES 



V. Pa C^TE Han d book: A Rcsqutcc for Developing CoiTipetnecy Based ' • ' 
Teacher Education Programs , y Edited by Sam Craig, Bureau of Academic t ' 
Programs, Pennsylvania Department of Education/ On June 3, 19*73 over • ' 
350 ediicators met in 'Lo'tk Uaven, Pa. to compile an interim inventory 
of competencies to be used for state guidelines from a list of 50,000' 
previously generated competency statements . 

2. Peter A. Sodcrbergh, "IVliat You' Should Know About 'the* Graduate Tnternslii-n 
Program," mimeographed , handbook for applicants, University of Pittsbargli-^l 
JuneM973. • . ; • Xfi/ 



\ 

5. 



. i 



6. 



Kathr)Ti Atman, "Final Evaluation of Cycle Eigh£ Teacher^ Corps Middle 
School Project , '^^mimeographed documcnt^University , of Pittsburgh, 1974. 

Kathryn Atman, "Final Evaluation of Cycle Eight Teacher Corps." 
In one section Dr. A,tman stated: page 6, 7. 

.'H^jo^l^ssons learned, during the ^>'cle^]i^ Project are the need' for 
a consistent, coherent^ management ^ystem,"'^^^ apparent Tljis* includes* 

needs assessment,' careful planning, c o ns i sYeW imp 1 emen t a t i on t and clear 
communication. Of equal importance was the need for positive working rela- 
tionships Kith all concerned; -principals; fesiclent staff. Board of Education, 
university pexs^onnel- and Teachei: Corps personneK^ Collaborative decision 
making miisf '5e- q.tangible force workijig throughout "jEhe program. This can 
come about only' when there is a democratic base, of operations where communi- 
cation lines ^^reVkept open.". 

Kathryn Atman," "^fiTE: UTiither To? How Far? and Miy?" an -unpubirsKe^^.papcr 
■delivered Januar)J^29, 1975, to a symposium in the Division of Specialjzed' 
-Prof ess ional.l3jevd^a.]?ment. University of Pittsburgh, page. 12. 



In the final evalEktion data, the titles of .modules were listed as follows: 
- Required : Midd^Je^^opl Tai^R Force; Behavioral Objectives; Ta'xonomy -of 
Quesitioning; Phryas^jh^ <^f QueMioning; Special Education; Team Effectiveness; 
Reading; Test Cohs,^^UQt:ion;, j^pdividualized Instruction; Career Education; 
Supervision: Pr(^pl%^*^'ijg; Supervision: ' Self/Peer-; Psychomotor Education; 
. Professional Rela^►^oVlS X"* ■\ \* 

-Electives: Games a^d>^i^lati^oil;^ Value Clariflcation;,-.Concept. Development; 
The Self Th^eory and th^Nj^^ansesf .fe^^ Piaget's-.Deyelopmental Theory ; Designing 
Instruct innal .Mnrlnl \X ' \: v\ "^"^ ^ 



Instructional .Module^xW"^ 



7.^ 



•8. 



Kathryri^tman, "Final J^^^'^X^-Of^^-- 

Theodore R. Sarbin and V|!;1^^, 
E. Aronson, ^ds.) Handbo<^ 
Mass.; Addiso;i Kesley, 1 



Edwin J. Thomas .(cds.) 
.1966. ' . 



^ cJe Eight Teacher CorpisJ- ProjQ^," page 16, 

" ■ / ■ %\ ^ 

^"IJole Theory" in G. Ll^dzy^aj^d ^ - 
- - ...^Sycholojiy , q2nd ed-VVoi. 1.; Reading,. 
S^M7(^Soc, a\lso, Bruce Biddle .and ^ , 
Ro 1 e 'i^MaXT'A .^.CpD^^ and RcV^a/qh , Kcvr York ,^ Wi 1 ey , \ ' 



erJc. 




Alma B/ Evans /'Middle Scliool Terminology Defined^, "'mimeographed paper 
presented to Pittsburgli Public School middle school teachers July 10, 
1972. ' ■ , . • ' 

Robert G. DiltS, '^Development and Application .of a Cognitive Verb List to 
Facil'itatd Analysis of Mathematics Textbooks.'* Unpublished dissertation, 
University of Pittsburgli, 1970, pages 26-29. In liis dissertation Dilts * 
presents the concept, '^'Stages of Mastery*" as it evolved during his research 

There are now many versions of mastery learning in existence, many .in , 
subject areas with concrete, specifically sequenced skills,t.arid many with . 
emphasis on systematic and pre-designed instruction. See James, H. Block 
(ed.) Mastery Learning, Theory and Practice New York, \\olt, Rinehart* and 
Winston, Inc., 1971': also J. Block (ed.) Schools,. Socie'ty and Mastdry 
Learning, New. York, flolt,- Rinehart and Winston^ 1974. 



